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A MASK FOR CONTAGIOUS DISEASE ATTENDANTS 

Dr. Arthur M. Dannenburg, first lieutenant M. R. C. United 
States Army, publishes in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, a description of a simple face mask to prevent the trans- 
mission of infectious diseases. These are most frequently communi- 
cated through droplet infection from the oral and nasal passages of 
the infected person. A mask wholly of gauze has proved unsatis- 
factory. The one designed by Dr. Dannenburg is made of a piece of 
galvanized wire mesh, generally used for screening purposes, cut to 
fit over the nose and mouth. The edge is bound with adhesive plaster 
to protect the face from the wire points. A piece of tape is then 
sewed in the center of both sides, directly through the wire. Gauze, 
usually of double thickness, is cut a quarter inch larger than the mask 
and placed on the latter, with its edges turned under to prevent fray- 
ing. The gauze is then sewed on the mask, or fastened to it by brass 
paper clips. The mask is moulded to fit comfortably over the nose 
and mouth and the pieces of tape are brought over the ears and tied 
under the occiput. Cuts of this mask are reproduced here through 
the courtesy of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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